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by RUTH E. MESSENGER 


Modern hymnals of major denominations in- 
clude representative hymns from all periods of 
Christian history. To understand the hym- 
nody of any period or people we should be 
aware of the cultural situation in which it 
arose. To gain a knowledge of Greek hymns, 
for example, we must return to New Test 
ment times. 

The kingship of Jesus was proclaimed from 
the cross in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, indica- 
tive of the languages of the spectators; more- 
over, these were the three great streams of 
thought and culture which were mingled in 
Palestine in the Hellenistic Age. Oriental and 
Greek civilization, merged as a result of 
Alexander’s conquests, were permeated and 
controlled by Roman imperial power. 

From this tripartite background a threefold 
hymnody arose, in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 
With the first, the Hebrew psalms, we are 
familiar. The second, at the beginning com- 
posed of the New Testament canticles and 
other scattered hymns, quoted or suggested in 
the New Testament, gradually developed into 
the hymnody of the Eastern Church. The 
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third, as Christianity moved westward and 
Latin culture superseded the Greek, is known 
to us in the Latin hymnody of the Roman 
Church. 

The canticles of the New Testament, the 
Magnificat, Benedictus and Nunc Dimittis are 
the earliest Greek hymns, having been sung as 
a part of Christian worship since the fourth 
and fifth centuries. It is the opinion of some 
scholars that these canticles from St. Luke’s 
Gospel were already known to the Evangelist 
by usage and were incorporated into his nar- 
rative. They received their Latin names when 
translated and preserved in Latin liturgy. 

When and under what circumstances did 
the fourth-century Greek-speaking Christians 
sing hymns apart from psalms and canticles? 
We know of an evening ceremony, the 
lighting of the candles, transmitted by He- 
brew domestic and family tradition and quite 
generally observed by Christians. O gladsome 
light, our oldest vesper hymn, was sung at 
candlelighting as early as the third century. 
It corresponds more nearly than a canticle 
to our concept of a hymn, having a metrical 
form which is repeated in successive stanzas. 

Alexandria, a center of philosophy and edu- 
cation, was the home of Clement, the Chris- 
tian teacher (c.170-c.220), whose book of in- 
structions for catechumens was popular in that 
day. Appended to the book was a Hymn to 
Christ the Savior, known in translation as 
Shepherd of tender youth. Whether this hymn 
was generally sung we do not know. 

The hymn Lord Jesus, think on me, was 
written by Synesius (b. 375), a pupil of 
Hypatia, a churchman and philosopher of 
Alexandria, recognized for his devotion to the 
state as well as the church. Originally, it was 
intended to supplicate a blessing after he had 
completed a series of hymns in honor of the 
divine. 

The seventh century, a later period of 
Prosperity and influence in the Eastern 
Church, is termed the golden age of Greek 
hymnody which produced the ablest writers 
of sacred verse. Their work was absorbed in 
the characteristic liturgical forms prevailing in 
the Eastern Church and their hymns, for the 
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most part, must be sought in its service books. 
The canon which forms the nucleus of this 
hymnody is founded on the biblical canticles, 
from the Old and New Testaments, one 
canon taking up the whole series of canticles 
in eight or nine odes. Each ode is composed 
of an introductory hirmos or strophe, fol- 
lowed by series of troparia (strophes or 
stanzas), each with a refrain. To reverse the 
order, a group of troparia with its hirmos 
forms an ode and a group of odes forms a 
canon. 

Approximately one hundred years ago the 
treasures of Greek hymnody were made 
known to the English-speaking world through 
the efforts of John Mason Neale and his con- 
temporary translations, Hymns of the Eastern 
Church, 1862, caused a sensation at the time. 
Robert Bridges, English poet laureate, made 
the translation, O gladsome light, for the 
Yattendon Hymnal in 1899. 

There is no doubt that many foreign-lan- 
guage hymns are chosen largely for the excel- 
lence of the translations, so to what extent our 
use of Greek hymns is due to Neale and his 
successors, and to what extent their popularity 
is the result of intrinsic worth is difficult to 
decide. Neal selected what he considered the 
choicest hymns for his collection and we are 
doubly indebted to him. 

Greek authors whose hymns are most used 
today include in addition to Clement and 
Synesius, St. Anatolius, The day is past and 
over; St. Andrew of Crete, Christian, dost 
thou see them; St. John of Damascus, The 
day of Resurrection, from the Golden Canon, 
and Come, ye faithful, raise the strain; St. 
Germanus, A great and mighty wonder; St. 
Joseph the Hymnographer, Stars of the morn- 
ing; and St. Theoctistus, Jesus, name all names 
above. In addition, certain paraphrases based 
on the Greek, The King shall come when 
morning dawns, and Art thou weary, art thou 
languid? appear in many hymnals, while sec- 
tions of the ancient liturgy of the Christian 
Church such as Praise ye the Lord, and Let 
all mortal flesh keep silence, are much favored. 

Granting that the translation has given us 
the Greek hymn, what reality of religious 
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experience and aspiration is inherent in this 
literature? Critics unite in the opinion that 
the Greeks have given us the hymn of praise 
in a supremely objective form, and that these 
hymns possess a strong dogmatic and liturgi- 
cal character, but are we always conscious of 
creed and ceremony when we sing O glad- 
some light, or Jesus, name all names above? 
Possibly we should count these exceptional. 
There is a quality in Greek hymnody as we 
know it in the scattered hymns available that 
eludes analysis, perhaps because they direct 
our thought to the origins of our religion. 
We are brought closer to that Eastern scene 
where the mighty events which marked the 
early days of our faith were enacted. 


The Tunes 

Neale’s collection, Hymns of the Eastern 
Church, did not carry the tunes with the texts. 
The actual tunes destined to be sung with 
the texts were created far from their native 
environment and musical culture. An early 
attempt was made to provide tunes by S. G. 
Hatherly who brought out a musical edition 
of Neale’s book in 1882, including the tune 
St. Theoctistus for Jesus, name all names 
above by Frederick A. G. Ouseley. Famous 





contemporary composers of the nineteenth 
century provided the “propers” for the fol. 
lowing: Christian, does thou see them? 5. 
Andrew of Crete, J. B. Dykes; Come, ye faith. 
ful, St. Kevin, A. S. Sullivan; Stars of the 
morning, Trisagion, Henry Samrt; Art thoy 
weary? Stephanos, H. W. Baker; The day is 
past and over, St. Anatolius, A. H. Brown, 
These have been generally chosen in modern 
hymnals. Psalm tunes have been selected for 
Lord Jesus, think on me, Southwell; O glad- 
some light, Nunc Dimittis; Praise ye the Lord, 
Old 1z4th. The tune Picardy was first used 
with Let all mortal flesh in the English Hym- 
nal, 1906. Three of the most popular texts 
have apparently not found their ideal musical 
counterparts, The king shall come, A great 
and mighty wonder, and The day of resur- 
rection. 

The finest hymn texts are often more stable 
than their original tunes, especially in the 
classical field of Greek and Latin Hymnody. 
We very rarely sing or hear the tunes of 
early congregational use, for the original 
music may be lost or forgotten. The modern 
worshiper accepts an ageless text but prefers 
a changing musical idiom to suit the taste of 
his own day. 
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PART 1 THE CHOIR 


The use of modern music in some of our 
churches is an earnest attempt on the part of 
church musicians to be relevant, an effort to 
minister through an artistically modeled tonal 
substance in the musical language of our time. 

That this language, the mew song, is ca- 
pable of arousing profound religious emotion— 
often where the old song finds us callous and 
apathetic—is by now beyond question. 

This is not, therefore, an argument favor- 
ing the use of modern music in our churches, 





A NOTED CHOIR DIRECTOR 
AND COMPOSER SUGGESTS 
WAYS OF INTRODUCING 
MODERN MUSIC TO THE 
CHOIR. IN PART 2 HE WILL 











DISCUSS INTRODUCING 
MODERN MUSIC TO THE 
CONGREGATION. 
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by LELAND B. SATEREN 


for this case has been fought and won. It is, 
rather, a method of procedure for the intro- 
duction of modern music to all our churches. 

Now, while the case for the new song may 
have been fought and won, it does not follow 
that it is eagerly awaited and readily accepted 
as the choir sings a modern anthem, or that 
it was enthusiastically received by the singers 
when they first sang it. On the contrary, 
reaction may have been disdainful, if not more 
or less hostile. 

In short, the director wishing to introduce 
a modern anthem to His choir is apt to face 
several barriers: love of the familiar; un- 
familiarity; and antipathy towards the new, 
the unconventional, the strange. Conserva- 
tives are not confined only to the realm of 
politics. We find them in every walk of life: 
they hanker for “the good old days” and 
Sweet Adeline. 1 see one every once in a 
while when looking into a mirror, and so do 
you. 














Traditionally, the church has been con- 
servative. Like most of its members (you and 
me), it makes room slowly for the new, and 
thus it tends to gravitate in the direction of 
the tried and true. Here we feel at home, 
secure. There is also a vague feeling that cer- 
tain types of music are more right, more holy 
than others. This is the power of the stereo- 
type, the conventional. Other barriers are: 
prejudice; judging the music of the choir by 
the harmonic structure of a hymn tune; and 
the habit of singing metrically square music: 
isometric, on-the- beat, and two - measure 
phrases. Except insofar as it is restrictive, no 
criticism of square music is implied. There is 
also the idea that, in modern music, there is 
no tune, no melody. This is one of the most 
general criticisms of modern music, together 
with: the feeling that the modern anthem is 
not pretty; the sometimes cold rather than 
warm sound of modern music; the disturb- 
ing nature of dissonance; and learning to hear 
the new sounds which characterize modern 
musical expression. 

Confronted with so many possible diffi- 
culties, how should you proceed? 

Start with what you are, where you are, 
with what you’ve got. Every director can do 
this much. Take stock of yourself as a di- 
rector in your church with the choir at your 
disposal. It involves the right modern anthem 
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for you, your choir, and your congregation, 
Meet the problems sympathetically; not 
patronizingly and with an air of condescen. 
sion, but with understanding, patience and 
love. Don’t underestimate your choir’s tastes, 
Choirs mostly are limited by their directors 
—in matters of taste, too. Nowadays our 
choirs are composed largely of high school 
graduates (many of whom have sung and 
played modern music in their schools’ choirs, 
bands and orchestras) and a sprinkling of col- 
lege people (whose experience in moder 
musical expression frequently has been ex- 
tensive). True, there are singers whose only 
experience as practicing musicians is the 
church choir, but they are no longer musical 
morons. TV, hi-fi sets, radio and children 
who practice their high school choir, band 
and orchestra music at home have changed 
this. Our ears have been stretched to tolerate 
as music far more than you may suppose. 
Assume your choir is willing to learn. If 
you've never said it, you’ve heard other di- 
rectors say, “I’d like to try that piece, but 
my choir wouldn’t be willing to learn it.” 
Don’t down-grade your choit’s ability ... 
for the simple reason that your choir can learn 
anything you can teach it. The respons- 
bility falls squarely on you, the director. The 
measure of your choir is the measure of you. 
As the distinctive features of modern choral 
music are found in its rhythm (that is, it is 
often of mixed metres, and sometimes it is 
completely free) and in its mew sounds (its 
harmonies), my approach to the moder 
anthem with my choir was from the rhythmi- 
cally elementary to the fairly complex, and 
from the harmonically conventional to the 
more advanced sounds. We started with 4 
piece that offered only one rhythmic or aural 
problem, and we were prepared to give it a 
much rehearsal time as was required for its 
mastery. More often than not, our first 
ventures in the direction of modernity were 
via pieces which were close to what may be 
called the anthem stereotype. 
I found it easiest to begin with a problem 
in rhythm—one that began breaking down the 
barriers of barlines and two-measure phrases 
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Plain song suited our purposes ideally, and 
so we began with O come, O come, Em- 
manuel, where, in the second phrase, there 
appears a three-pulse unit in duple context. 
While solving this single rhythmic problem, 
by means of a familiar and beloved melody, 
we were also learning to sing longer, smoother 
phrases—unhindered by barlines. 

We did another chant, too, not only for its 
functional value in releasing us to greater 
rhythmic freedom and longer phrases, but 
also because it served as a communion anthem: 
O hidden Savior (Augsburg 1170). 

The freedom thus achieved we then applied 
to Clokey’s Treasures in Heaven (Summy- 
Birchard 2010), and it was a considerable 
step forward for the choir as they had never 
before sung a metrically free anthem. The 
piece was ideal for our purposes: it is 
harmonically quite direct, a tune is easy to 
hear, and it moves at a leisurely pace. It al- 
lowed us to give almost all our attention to 
the juxtapositions of rhythm.* 


*The rhythmic form of A mighty fortress is a 
fine example of a familiar tune in mixed metres. 
It has been set for choir in Augsburg’s 1158, and 


you may find it as exhilarating and useful as we ' 


did. 
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Then we move on to a variant of the same 
rhythmic problem, to a piece where, although 
the metre was conventional, syncopations 
shifted accents and added vitality. Marshall’s 
Awake, my heart (Gray 2515) offers several 
elementary, but fair illustrations in both voice 
parts and accompaniment. Closely allied are 
dissimilar metres appearing simultaneously, 
one in the voices and another in the ac- 
companiment. Thiman’s Immortal, invisible 
(Novello 1140), based on the hearty tune St. 
Denio, at several points finds the voices sing- 
in 6/4 metre while the accompaniment is 
playing in 3/2. 

When we had developed our ability to sing 
moderately complex rhythmic figures, we at- 
tacked the problem of modern harmonies. 
And here, again, we began simply—at a level 
so elementary that it probably would amuse 
some of you. 

We first used a unison anthem where the 
voice part was conventional, but which car- 
ried mew sounds in the accompaniment. This 
allowed the choir to sing its part with ease 
while ears were being stretched by the ac- 
companiment. A good illustration of this type 
of piece is Jean Slater’s Lullaby of the Virgin 
Mary (Canyon), a charming carol-like melody 














over a simple, but aurally slightly new-sound 
accompaniment. 

Having done this, we moved to music 
where one new sound appeared in the voice 
parts, an example of which is to be found in 
my Go to dark Gethsemane (Sacred Design). 
Excepting the modal character of the mid- 
section of the piece, the whole is quite con- 
ventional until the climax. At that point a 
sharp, biting dissonance appears. As the voices 
move into it diatonically, it offers no technical 
problems, but the aural vocabulary of the 
choir is increased by a new sound. 

Combining a tender, child-like tune (which 
may be sung by a junior choir or an adult 
soloist) with a choir accompaniment which 
‘though not difficult is several degrees beyond 
the conventional is King’s My Shepherd (Mes- 
senger Press 836). 

Our next step was the anthem which uti- 
lized mixed metres and new sounds in both 
the voice parts and the accompaniment. One 
you might like to use is Moe’s God be merci- 
ful (Augsburg 1176) The piece certainly is 
not “way out,” but it is a good deal in ad- 
vance of, say, God so loved the world by 
Stainer. 

The sense of melody has been strong in all 
the examples cited, but once your choir has 
reached this point you will inevitably be 
drawn to more adventurous anthems. In some 
of them the tune will not be quite so obvious, 
but a tune there is. More, there often are 
lyric melodies in every part, rather than in 








just the top voice. As the harmonic contex 
is dissonant, however, attention is not focused 
exclusively on a tune. The anthem which 
features melody is largely consonant har. 
monically. 

In such a piece as Thou alone art God 
(Augsburg 1222)) the individual parts are 
thoroughly melodic, but when they are sung 
together the sound is fairly dissonant. I have 
found it helpful in such pieces to rehearse 
each part by itself for its melodic value, urg- 
ing the singers “to sing a melody—not just a 
string of notes!” When every section realizes 
its tune we put them together, still asking 
everyone to exalt his part as a melody. The 
dissonances take care of themselves. 

The length of time required for the tran- 
sition from the conventional anthem to the 
modern will vary from director to director 
and from choir to choir. As you will also 
be singing many anthems which are not at all 
modern, but which nevertheless must be re- 
hearsed too, and because you may not teach 
one as fast as another, the transition may take 
upwards of two years. Most church choir 
directors must take the long view. In any 
event, it doesn’t happen over night, or be- 
tween this week’s rehearsal and next’s. In 
most cases it is a slow process, but infinitely 
worthwhile. Once your choir has mastered 
a modern anthem, it will not be the choir it 
was before. It will have grown musically and 
spiritually in a way you would never have 
thought possible. 
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ON 
PRELUDES 


by FREDERICK F. JACKISCH 


Organists fight one very important inner 
battle per week. That battle involves the 
selection of preludes for worship services. 
Judging from evidence gathered from various 
sources this selection seems to run the gamut 
from complete indifference to extreme con- 
scientiousness. Between these two extremes 


lies much ground well trodden by most : 


organists. 

“What are preludes for, anyway?” This 
question has a disturbing way of cropping up. 
In its broadest sense prelude refers to music 
played at the outset of the public worship 
service. However, the term in its narrower 
sense which more accurately describes its his- 
toric function, refers to a short musical work 
which serves as a specific introduction to a 
hymn or chorale—a choralvorspiel. The or- 
ganist who delves into the history of church 
music will witness a vast roller-coaster of 
values in the function of both aspects of prel- 
udes. The high point is probably found in 
the Lutheran tradition of introducing chorales 
with artistically composed preludes which 
clearly delineate the chorale tune. Inherent in 
this practice lies the very reason for the 
existence of preludes, namely: to “sensitize” 
the worshiper. Under the organist’s fingers 
the preludes specifically fulfill the function of 
proclaiming the chorale or hymn and in an 
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Hillgreen Lane organ 
First Presbyterian Church 
San Jose, California 


artistic manner serve to sensitize the listeners 
and urge them to prepare for their participa- 
tion in worship. 

Revitalizing the prelude in the church of 
today is fraught with pitfalls. One difficulty 
is an apparent lack of serious concern over 
the basic function of music in the church. 
Much can and should be done here by pas- 
tor, organist, choirmaster and educators in the 
total parish life in presenting the true func- 
tion of music in the life of the church. Ser- 
mons, bulletins, special printed items, discus- 
sions in church groups, all can serve to arouse 
members of our congregations to give serious 
thought to the message which well chosen 
music can carry. Congregations can and 
should be taught to gather quietly for public 
worship and to call upon the Holy Spirit to 
open their hearts and minds. A well-chosen 
prelude at this point would reach receptive 
ears. 


Various applications of prelude techniques 
are currently at the disposal of the serious or- 
ganist. In fact, the organist’s problem is not 
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one of quantity but one of selection. In com- 
parison with the wealth of available material 
the all too common introduction of hymns by 
means of a mere playing over of one stanza 
seems dreadfully drab and after prolonged 
use results in indifference. How much more 
arresting to hear each hymn introduced with 
a short, musically unified work—a brief “com- 
mentary” on the hymn. If, for example, we 
introduce A mighty fortress merely by play- 
ing through one complete stanza we can, sup- 
posedly, get the hymn going; but how much 
more vital and effective if the organist plays 
the prelude on this great chorale by Bach 
or Walcha. 

The old custom of improvising introduc- 
tions to hymns, while still practiced with fine 
distinction in Europe, is almost unheard of in 
American churches. To hope for a thorough- 
going return to this notable practice in our 
time is perhaps to engage in a bit of wishful 
thinking, but the opportunity certainly is open 
to an energetic organist to compose his own 
introductions, prepare them with great musi- 
cal care, and systematically assemble them for 
quick reference. Here is surely one area 
where individuality and _ creativity may 
flourish. To be sure, many congregations of 
today would be quite surprised with this type 
of introduction. However, with a little pa- 
tience, education and willingness to experi- 
ment, congregations will soon respond to this, 
especially if bolstered by the choir. They 
may even be pleasantly surprised to discover 
that their European ancestors, while often 
considered stodgy old fogies, were actually 
more inventive in their hymn singing than 
their twentieth-century counterparts. 

Another fascinating field of material for the 
prelude is found in instrumental combinations 
with or without organ. Here again the or- 
ganist of today may find resistance against the 
introduction of instruments into the service 
as though somehow the organ and the organ 
alone is the only instrument meant for wor- 
ship. Here again our forefathers can show 
us a thing or two. It is no longer surprising 
to find at least one or two competent instru- 
mentalists in an average congregation. Their 
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talents may be interestingly utilized. Settings 
by Krebs, Walther or such hymn preludes in 
which the melody may be carried by an in. 
strument could well serve to sensitize the 
worshipers in their preparation for a certain 
hymn. 

Another type of prelude could involve the 
choir or various groups and combinations of 
voices with or without organ. Many settings 
from the pen of Bach are eminently suited 
and one may well try some contemporary 
settings which will hardly fail to sensitize- 
perhaps even electrify! 

The choice and playing of preludes ought 
to be one special area of challenge to the or- 
ganist, not only in such preludes played before 
the opening of the service, but the preludes 
which serve as introductions to the hymns. 
Here is an area where dedicated church 
musicians must dare to experiment. Judicious 
use of variety in preludes can do much to 
sensitize worshipers in a more alert approach 
to worship, while much of our perfunctory 
hymn singing could be decidedly revitalized 
by organists who are careful to select prel- 
ude material of the highest degree of quality. 
Church music will see a great stride forward 
when organists give serious consideration to- 
ward implementing a revitalized, richly varied 
program of preludes; that in this, too, as in 
all of worship, God’s name may be glorified. 





Austin organ 
Church of the Good Shepherd 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 
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This list of hymns coupled with chorale preludes based on them is just 
a sampling of what you can do with your own hymnal and some of the 
collections of organ music already reviewed in the JouRNAL or CHURCH 


Music. 


Key to THE Hymnats Usep: 


CW. Christian Worship (Baptist) 


HE. The Hymnal 1940 (Episcopal) 
HP. The Hymnal (1933 Presbyterian) 
HU. The Hymnary (United Church of 


Canada) 
Hymn 
ADVENT 
O COME, O COME, EMMANUEL 
2 S.B.H. 110 P.H. 
83 M.H. 108 H.P. 
137 H.U. 2 H.E. 
182 C.W. 
WAKE, AWAKE, FOR NIGHT 
IS FLYING 
7 S.B.H. 108 P.H. 
134 H.U. 3 H.E. 
CHRISTMAS 
Lo HOW A ROSE E’ER 
BLOOMING 
38 S.B.H. 131 P.H. 
194 C.W. 


Goop CHRISTIAN MEN, REJOICE 
(IN DULCI JUBILO) 


39 S.B.H. 125 P.H. 
110 M.H. 130 H.P. 
61 H.U. 31 HLE. 
193 C.W. 

O COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL 
42 S.B.H. 132 P.H. 
96 M.H. 116 H.P. 
47 HU. 12 H.E. 
205 C.W. 


BREAK FORTH, O BEAUTEOUS 
HEAVENLY LIGHT 


29 S.B.H. 118 P.H. 
25 HLE. 
EPIPHANY 
AS WITH GLADNESS, MEN 
OF OLD 
52 S.B.H. 119 P.H. 
90 M.H. 135 H.P. 
50 H.U. 52, 140 H.E. 
196 C.W. 
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M.H. The Methodist Hymnal 

P.H. Pilgrim Hymnal (Congregational) 

S.B.H. Service Book and Hymnal 
(Lutheran) 


Chorale Prelude 


Rudolf Moser, in Parish Organist, Part 4. 
Bernhard Reichel, in Parish Organist, Part 5. 


Flor Peeters, in his 10 Chorale Preludes Opus 68. 
J. S. Bach, in Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, 
Vd 


Johannes Brahms, in his 11 Chorale Preludes. 
G. W. Cassler, in his Hymntune Preludes for the 
Organ, v.1. 


J. S. Bach, in his Liturgical Year. 

Also in Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, v.2. 

D. Buxtehude and J. G. Walther, in Church Or- 
ganist’s Golden Treasury, v.2. 

Flor Peeters, in his 10 Chorale Preludes Opus 70. 


Sigvart A. Hofland, in Parish Organist, Part 1. 
G. W. Cassler, in Hymntune Preludes for the Organ, 
v.1. 


Johann Schop and J. S. Bach in Hymntune Preludes 
for the Organ, v.1, by G. W. Cassler. 


Henry Markworth, in Parish Organist, Part 1. 












BRIGHTEST AND BEST OF THE 
SONS OF THE MORNING 


53 S.B.H. 126 P.H. 
119 M.H. 136 HP. 
49 H.U. 
202 C.W. 
LENT 
O SACRED HEAD NOW WOUNDED 
88 S.B.H. 170 P.H. 
141 M.H. 151 H.P. 
94 HU. 75 H.E. 
231 C.W. 


AH, HOLY JESUS 
(Herzliebster Jesu) 
85 S.B.H. 163 P.H. 
158, 329 H.P. 71 H.E. 


EASTER 
CHRIST IS RISEN 
107 S.B.H. 
116 H.U. 


183 P.H. 


WHITSUNDAY 
CoME, HOLY GHOST, OUR SOULS 
INSPIRE (KOMM, GOTT 
SCHOPFER, HEILIGER GEIST 
AND VENI CREATOR 


SPIRITUS ) 
117 S.B.H. 575 P.H. 
143 H.U. 217 H.E. 
TRINITY 
ALL GLORY BE TO GOD ON HIGH 
132 S.B.H. 2 P.H. 
PRAISE 


ALL HAIL THE POWER OF 
Jesus’ NAME 


426 S.B.H. 195 P.H. 
46 H.U. 192 H.P. 
252 C.W. 355 H.E. 
ALL PEOPLE THAT ON EARTH 
DO DWELL 
169 S.B.H. 4,5 P.H. 
13 M.H. 1 HP, 
699 H.U. 278 H.E. 


PRAISE TO THE LORD, THE AL- 
MIGHTY, THE KING OF 


CREATION 

408 S.B.H. 15 P.H. 
60 M.H. 6 H.P. 
9 HU. 279 H.E. 

124 CW. 





James P. Harding, in Hymntune Preludes for the 
Organ, v.1, by G. W. Cassler. 


J. Pachelbel, in Parish Organist, Part 2. 
Flor Peeters, in his 10 Chorale Preludes Opus 70, 


Johannes Brahms, in his 11 Chorale Preludes. 


J. S. Bach, in his Liturgical Year. 
Also in Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, v.1. 
H. Bach, in Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, v.1. 


J. S. Bach, in his Liturgical Year. 

J. G. Walther, in Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, 
v.2. 

Flor Peeters, in his 10 Chorale Preludes Opus 69. 


J. S. Bach, Georg Boehm, J. Pachelbel, and J. G. 
Walther, in Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, 
v.1. 

J. Pachelbel also in Parish Organist, Part 1. 

Flor Peeters, in his 10 Chorale Preludes Opus 69. 


Heinrich Fleischer, in Parish Organist, Part 1. 


J. L. Krebs, J. Pachelbel, and J. G. Walther, in 
Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, v.2. 


J. S. Bach and J. G. Walther, in Church Organist’s 
Golden Treasury, v.2. 
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, Now THANK WE ALL OUR GOD Flor Peeters, in his 10 Chorale Preludes Opus 69. 


443 S.B.H. 29 P.H. 
7 M.H. 276 H.E. 
19 H.U. 
598 C.W. 
CHURCH 
A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD Flor Peeters, in his 10 Chorale Preludes Opus 69. 
150 S.B.H. 363 P.H. J. N. Hanff, J. C. Kittel, D. Buxtehude, J. Pachelbel, 
67 M.H. 266 H.P. J. G. Walther, in Church Organist’s Golden 
155 C.W. 551 H.E. Treasury, v.1. 
THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION Paul Bunjes, in Parish Organist, Part 1. 
149 S.B.H. 260 P.H. 
381 M.H. 333 H.P. 
164 H.U. 396 H.E. 
423 C.W. 
FAITH AND TRUST 
IF THOU BUT SUFFER GOD TO J. S. Bach, George Boehm, J. L. Krebs, and J. G. 
GUIDE THEE Walther, in Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, 
568 S.B.H. 83 P.H. v.3. 
272 M.H. 105 H.P. 
423 H.U. 
404 C.W. 
Our GOD TO WHOM WE TURN Johannes Brahms, in his 11 Chorale Preludes. 
‘ 171 S.B.H. 86 P.H. 
283 H.E. 
LorD GOD OF HOSTS (VATER J. S. Bach, Georg Boehm, J. Pachelbel, and S. 
UNSER IN HIMMELREICH) Scheidt, in Church Organist’s Golden Treasury, 
359 S.B.H. 44 v.3. 
22 HU. 





Collections of Chorale Preludes Ten Chorale Preludes, by Flor Peeters. Three 
i volumes of ten chorales each. C. F. Peters. 
The Liturgical Year (Orgelbuchlein), by Johann $2.50 each. 
Sebastian Bach. Edited by Albert Riemen- 
schneider. Ditson. $2.25. The Church Organist's Golden Treasury. 
Edited by Carl F. Pfatteicher and Archi- 
's Eleven Chorale Preludes, by Johannes Brahms. bald T. Davison. 3 volumes. Ditson. $5 
Edited by E. Power Biggs. Mercury. $3. each. 
Hymntune Preludes for the Organ, by G. The Parish Organist. Edited by Heinrich 
Winston Cassler. Volume !—Advent, Fleischer and Erich Goldschmidt. 8 volumes. 
Christmas, Epiphany. Augsburg. $1.75. Concordia. $2.50 each. 
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WORSHIP AND MUSIC IN THE 
LIFE OF THE FAMILY 


Reprinted by permission from 
Choristers’ Guild Letters, May, 1960 


The experience of family worship is not 
limited to the family altar. Families can wor- 
ship God in many ways. The routine things 
of the home can become significant for the 
family when approached in a _ worshipful 
‘spirit. Worship experiences may arise at any 
time when there is a sincere recognition of 
our dependence upon God and a desire to 
thank, praise and serve Him. To have this 
worship experience families can: 


1. 


Offer grace before meals Families can: 


Develop a spirit of thankfulness by recog- 
nizing God as the Giver of all. Make 
“saying the blessing” more than a mere 
formality. Let each member lead in of- 
fering thanks. 





2. Sing hymns together 


. Have prayers together 


. Study the Bible together 


Some Suggestions for 
Junior Choir and 
Mother's Day 


Projects 


Families can: 

Sing as an expression of devotion and 
worship not only at family worship but 
while working about the house and 
yard. 

Know and learn the meaning and back- 
ground of hymns. 

Learn the great hymns of the church. 

Learn songs of interest to children. 

Use hymns as prayers. 

Families can: 

Let all participate according to ability, 
needs and interests. 

Make prayers meaningful, and not mere 
form. 

Include prayers of thanksgiving, seeking 
forgiveness, and for others. 

Pray for their minister and their church. 

Families can: 

Let all participate, interpret, and share 
their understandings. 

Memorize favorite selections. 

Read passages related to the Sunday 
school lessons. 

Study the life of Christ and the story of 
the Bible. 


. Discuss Christian beliefs, attitudes, and the 


church work. Families can: 
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10. Attend church together. 


Discuss what they believe about God, 
man, and Jesus Christ. Interpret the 
Christian way of life. Discuss the church’s 
work, locally, and around the world. In- 
terpret the meaning of the catechism. 


6. Seek divine guidance on family prob- 


lems. Families can: 
Seek God’s help in family problems. 
Use their religion. Let God guide them. 
Cultivate a sense of God’s presence. 
Teach children to seek the will of God. 


1, Listen together to religious programs on 


radio and television. Families can: 
Make careful selection of programs. 
Listen to the Protestant Radio Hour. 
Seek religious values as well as entertain- 
ment. 


8, Listen to recordings of sacred music. 


Families can: 
Learn to appreciate, enjoy and know good 
religious music. 
Learn the stories and words of the great 
oratorios. 
Learn to worship through listening to 
good music. 


9, Plan worship for special occasions. 


Families can: 

Plan together for the celebrations of 
special days and seasons. 

Give Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter 
a Christian emphasis. 

Plan special worship programs, birthdays 
and anniversaries. 

Families can: 

Plan and prepare for regular church at- 
tendance. 

Sit together as a family. 

Practice habits of attention and reverence. 

Actively participate in the work of the 
church. 


Additional Suggestions for Enriching the 


Family Life. 

l. Have fun together Home is a place to 
have a good time—for the members of the 
family to laugh and play and enjoy each 
other. 

2. Celebrate special days. Birthdays, an- 
niversaries, holidays offer a wonderful 
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chance for fellowship. Simple things can 
give us a glow. 


. Share experiences. Supper time offers a 


grand opportunity to report on the day’s 
happenings—something special—beautiful, 
funny, helpful—or some trying problem. 
Have you tried family council? It’s a 
grand way to talk over problems and iron 
out squabbles. 


. Give sacrificially. Share your blessings 


through tithes and offerings. Give through 
your church to the needy world. 


. Work together. It’s funny, but any sort 


of work together can bring rare fellow- 


ship. 


. Understand each other. Perhaps Dad is 


cross because of business worries. Mother 
may be sharp about late hours because 
she cares so much. If we watch, listen, 
ponder, and care—we can understand and 
help each other. 


. Have people in. Not formal dinners, but 


hamburger fries in the backyard, popcorn 
and apples on Saturday evening, every- 
body helping with the dishes. All of this 
gives a glow to living. 
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STAFF 
NOTES 
AND 
REVIEWS 


ADDITIONAL CHURCH MUSIC 
WORKSHOPS AND FESTIVALS 


Pennsylvania 
Chester. August 7-13. 

Singing City workshop in choral and con- 
ducting techniques for the school and church 
musician. Conducted by Elaine Brown and 
the staff of Singing City on the campus of 
Crozier Theological Seminary. For informa- 
tion write Singing City, 35 South 9th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

Chester. August 14-21. 

Co-ordinated study and rehearsal of the 
Passion According to St. John, by J. S. Bach 
for conductors, singers, instrumentalists. Elaine 
Brown and Julius Herford, co-directors. For 
information write Singing City, 35 South 9th 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


European music festivals will be listed in 
the second issue of a new magazine called 
Festivals, published by The European Asso- 
ciation of Music Festivals. Subscriptions to 
the magazine cost $2 a year. Six numbers a 
year are planned. Subscriptions can be sent 
to: 

Mayfair Travel Service, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Little Children, Sing to God. Compiled and 
edited by Allan Hart Jahsmann and 
Arthur W. Gross. Pictures by Francis Hook. 
Concordia, 1960. $2.95. 79 songs. 18 
full-color pictures. 40 line drawings. 
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This is a colorful collection of simple songs 
for very small children (3-7). Some of the 
songs are only one or two lines long. They 
are within the child’s experience and under. 
standing but lead him gradually to a larger 
understanding of God and his relationship to 
him. 

Thank You, loving Father—is antiphonal be- 
tween teacher and children. The teacher sings 
—“God made all the food we eat.” The chil- 
dren answer “Thank You, loving Father.” 

A few old hymn melodies are used with 
simplified words. Some less well known tradi- 
tional tunes are used and others by the great 
composers. The larger number of the tunes 
are simple modern melodies well within the 
range of children’s voices. 

The hymns are written in large, clear type 
and notes, with the full harmony. 

The director of the choir of children who 
are still too small to sing in the service of 
worship can find useful material in this hym- 
nal. Many of the songs the children can 
learn to sing together and then they will sing 
them at home and teach them to the rest of 
the family. Especially useful in this way are 
the songs to be used as grace at meals and 
mornings and evening prayers. 


Songs for Children. Compiled by Rubye 
Patton Nordgren and Mildred Anderson 
Lekberg. Augustana, 1958. 

This collection of carols and hymns for 
children was first published in 1942 but has 
gone through 12 printings. It is for a some- 
what older child than Little Children, Sing to 
God, reaching up through the primary age. 
Some of the songs are very simple but others, 
especially some of the Christmas carols, are 
lesser known folk carols from various coun- 
tries and can become a part of the child's 
growing store of hymns that will be of per- 
manent value to him. 

The type is small and not nearly as easy 
to read as Little Children, Sing to God, but 
there are many songs in this collection which 
can be useful to the children’s choir director 


or teacher. 
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For Manuals Only. A collection of eight 
short organ pieces old and new. Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 27 pages. $1.80. 
This collection of simple selections for the 

organ produced such enthusiasm in the 

JouRNAL OF CuurcH Music office that we did 

not want to wait to send it out for review. 
The wide variety of music contained in 

this small volume is one of its strong points. 


j 


Numbers included are: Chorale Prelude, In 
Dulci Jubilo, by F. W. Zachau, ed. by C. H. 
Trevor. Nun danket alle Gott, by G. F. 
Kauffmann, ed. by C. H. Trevor. Voluntary 
Ill in A Minor, by Maurice Greene, ed by 
Francis Routh. Voluntary in C, by John 
Stanley, ed. by Denis Vaughan. Andante 
Semplic, by Ernest Thompson. Postludium, 
by Flor Peeters. A Fancy, by Peter Hurford. 
O Quanto Qualia, by Philip Cranmer. 


~ ANTHEM NOTES 


Lord, We Pray Thee, by S. Drummond Wolff. 
Concordia, 1959. 3 pages. 20 cents. 
SATB. 98-1478. 

This is a setting of the Collect for the six- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity. 

This selection will require careful use of 
breath because of the long phrases. It will be 
necessary to stagger the breathing at times 
since it is always well to cover a complete 
expression of thought in one continuous tone 
unless the music clearly indicates otherwise. 
The tenors, theoretically, should not break the 
tone line as a section through “and make us 
continually to be given to all good works.” 

Several changes may be helpful: on page 17, 
second score, third measure, strike out the 
slur in the tenor part, since there is a separate 
syllable for each of the two eighth notes. On 
page 18, first measure, change the quarter 
note on b in the bass to two eighth notes, 
since two syllables are to be sung on this 
beat. 

Do not make the soprano entrance on Amen 
too prominent until the tenor and bass parts 
complete the earlier part of the text. 

The number should be kept smoothly flow- 
ing throughout. 


O Come Thou Spirit Divinest, by John Amner. 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary, 1960. 8 pages. 
75 cents. SAB. 1407. 

An anthem which is particularly fitting for 
achoir with few men! 
Since the meter is Alla Breve (two beats 
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by EDWIN LIEMOHN 


to a measure), use one beat per half-note. 
Keep the male voices from bringing out their 
high notes out of balance with the other parts. 
Guard against making the last syllable of 
Alleluia too short on the quarter notes. A 
slow jaw motion will help. 

While the selection is in madrigal (secular) 
style, one should not hesitate to use it in 
church. Music from this period (17th century) 
had not as yet developed strong distinguish- 
ing characteristics between secular music and 
music for the church. 


Let Thy Holy Spirit Come Upon Us, by P. 
Tschesnokoff. Lawson-Gould, 1957. 4 
pages. 20 cents. No. 660. 

This selection is particularly fitting for a 
small choir which is capable of doing a simple 
selection with parts divided. Note that the 
editor suggests that second altos may sing 
the first tenor part throughout. This will 
help relieve the tenor situation. Should it be 
necessary, other parts may also be omitted 
provided the notes omitted in one part are 
carried by another. Note that the music re- 
peats from the beginning from the top of 
page 30 until the top of page 31. 
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To Morris Gibbons Esq., Bermuda 


.20 Lord, We Pray Thee 


Collect for the 
Sixteenth Sunday After Trinity S. DRUMMOND WOLFF 


Andante e legato 
SOPRANO 


Lord, we pray Thee that Thy grace may  al-ways go beforeand 


Lord, we pray Thee that Thy grace may al- ways go be-foreand 
TENOR 


Lord, we pray Thee that Thy grace may al-ways go be-foreand 


Lord, we pray Thee that Thy grace may al-ways go be-foreand 
Andante e legato 


ACCOMP. 


P 
(For rehearsal only) 


make us con-tin mf? - 


and make uscon-tin 


a 


98-1478 


© Copyright 1959 by CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 
All Rights Reserved Printed in U. S. A. 


Reprinted by permission 





us con-tin- u-al- be giv - en_ 


make us con- tin 











all good through - Christ, our — 


good works; through - Christ, our 


————— 


works; through 





98-1478 








Christ, our Lord. 


through Je - sus Christ, our Lord. 











98-1478 
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-25  O Come Thou Spirit Divinest 


Alleluia for Mized Voices, A Cappella JOHN AMNER 


(S.A. B..) Transcribed and Edited by 
CARO CARAPETYAN 


John Amner was organist and master of the choristers at Ely Cathedral from 1610 to 1641. This three-part 
anthem is taken from the only collection of his compositions printed during his lifetime. Its excellent vocal writ- 
ing is typical of the style developed by the English Madrigalists in the early 17th century. 


* (d-100 approximately) SOPRANOS 


© cmeeeve come thou spir-it di - 


come, O come thouspir-it di - 


TENORS 


BARITONES 


(For rehearsal only) 


O come thouspir-itdi-vin - _ est, 
- est,Ocomethou spir- it di - that sweet - ly 


O come, O come thou spir-it di- vin - est, that sweet - ly, 


® In the original Cantus I and II are in reverse order. 


Copyright ©) 1960 by Schmitt, Habi &@ McCreary Company 
International Copyright Secured 
1407-8 All Rights Reserved Printed in the U.S.A. 
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@) 


sweet - ly hearts, that ___._ sweet-ly hearts com- bin - est, sweet-ly 
hearts com - bin-est,that sweet-ly hearts,yea, sweet - ly hearts_ com -bin = 


that sweet - ly, that sweet - ly,that sweet - ly hearts com- 


@) 


heartscom-bin-est, Al-le-u - [ia,Alle-lu -] ia, Al - le- tu 


Al-le-lu 








Al-le-m - [ia, Al-le-u -] ia, 


[ia, Al-le-lu -  ia,Al - le 


come thouspir-it di - 


come, O comethouspir-it di - 











—TrsrT)} ™ 


O come thou spir-it di- vin - 


est, O comethou spir- it di i | 


TrTLAL 


O come thou spir-it di - vin 


ELA TLE 








@) 





TTT) ™ 


that sweet - ly hearts, that sweet - ly hearts 


TT TT TT 


that sweet- ly heartscom - bin - nest, thatsweet-ly hearts, that sweet- 


that sweet - ly, that sweet - ly, that 
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ee 
- est,  sweet-ly heartscom-bin - est, Al-le-lu - 


Se —E 


hearts com - bin ~ - - 


peeee 





[Seen 


[ia, Al-le-m -] ia, Al - 





SESEE Ss 





Lidl 
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Al-le-lu - [ia,Al-le-lu -] ia, 


€) 


our minds___— 


U - nite our minds... for ev - - - 


EI 







for - ev - - - . 





our minds 


% The original order of the voices is retained from here to the end. 
1407 











chet 


Meee 


betes 





Litt 










love per- se - vere, in love 


love per - se 








in love per - se - vere, that we 





that we in love per - se - 








love per - se - vere, 


se- vere, 











that we 











that we in love per - se 








[ia, Al-le-tu-ia, Al-le - Iv -jia. 





Al-le- lu - fia, AL - le-lu -] ia. 


Al - le-lu fia, 











IMPORTANT to you, to us, and to authors and onenee J All original matter in this octavo is cones By the copyright. To copy or luce 
it by any or for an infringement. a2 it is composers, authors and publishers. ly. 
anyone who reproduces copyright matter is sub. wy IT ~~, assessments of Dot leas than 6250 for ench separs! te infringement. 
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Let Thy Holy Spirit Come Upon Us 
.20 For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices A Cappella 


P. TSCHESNOKOFF 
Arranged by: Jack L. Lyall 





Andante 








Soprano 


= Alto 


Spir-it, 


Spir-it, 
: Tenor 
t Thy Ho - ly Thy Ho-ly 
p= 
Bass 
~ LetThyHo- ly i Let Thy Ho-ly 
Piano 
(for 
= rehearsal 
only) 











Spir-it comeup - 





| Spir- it come 












*) Second altos may sing the pirst tenor part throughout. 
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Spir- it, us, Thy Ho-ly 


Spir - it, 

















Spir - it comeup-on_— us, come up-on——_sus, 














Thy Ho-ly  Spir-it, 








Thy Ho - ly Spir-it, 


Let Thy Ho- fly Spir - it, Let Thy Ho-ly 


Spir - it, Let Thy Ho- ly 


aa:9) 











Thy Ho- ty Spir-it come up - on—— 











Thy Ho-ly Spir-it come up - on_____ us 


See te 














it come up - on—____ 











eS 














come up - 
————— 





Thy Ho- ly 


Thy Ho- ly i come up - 


Unis. 





Thy Ho- ly 








lu - i - a, al- le- lu - 
—— 








a, al- le- lu - 
——__—- 








a, al- le = lu 




















